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recorded in a permanent form. Although the reminiscences of Jere- 
miah Mason are often quoted, none of his sarcasms are recorded. The 
brief reference to John Van Buren does not disclose to the reader that 
he was the most famous wit that has ever practised at the New York 
bar, nor his nick-name of " Prince ", nor even that he was the son of a 
President. No one would suspect from reading the book that Charles 
O'Conor is still considered by the laity to be the greatest lawyer that 
New York has ever seen. The DeForest Divorce Case — as famous 
in its day as were later Tilton v. Beecher or The People v. Harry Thaw 
— is not even mentioned. There is no reference to the exuberant Latin 
quotations, the wit or the erratic habits of Rufus Choate. 

There is still a void to be filled by the man who can write a book 
which will take a place in the legal literature of the United States 
like that held by Campbell's Lives in England. That others can do 
similar work has been proved by Mr. J. B. Atlay in his Lives of the 
Victorian Chancellors. That Mr. Warren can do the same seems 
probable from his description of the colonial bar. Should he rewrite 
and expand his work by adding another volume and eliminating the 
present superfluities, he will put the profession under great obligations 
to his pen. 

Roger Foster. 

The Quakers in the American Colonies. By Rufus M. Jones, 
M.A., D.Litt, Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College, 
assisted by Isaac Sharpless, D.Sc, President of Haverford 
College, and Amelia M. Gummere. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 191 1. Pp. xxxii, 603.) 

Although ordinarily Friends have had little concern for history, 
properly so called, perhaps because, in accordance with their religious 
belief, zeal for universal principles has been greater than interest in 
historical facts, they have made large contributions to the literary 
sources of history. Journals and memoirs of itinerant preachers, papers 
and testimonies given out against particular persons and sins, letters 
from one meeting to another of like or unlike degree, and the records of 
the various meetings — all these constitute a rich body of material for a 
diligent student, provided he be sufficiently sympathetic with the thought 
and language of Friends to read understandingly. Not only must he 
know the meaning which certain technical expressions had in the minds 
of those who used them, but he must also view the actions of Friends 
in the light of their creative principle, remembering, as Dr. Jones well 
says, that " There are persons, or at least there once were, who find all 
their life-values altered and all their utilitarian calculations shifted by 
an inner impulsion which says irresistibly, 'thou must!'" (p. 80). An 
objective survey of facts must be accompanied by a subjective appre- 
ciation of meaning and values. This qualification Dr. Jones, himself a 
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Friend, has to an eminent degree, telling the story of persecution dis- 
passionately, with only an occasional word or phrase which reveals sym- 
pathy with his evil-entreated brethren according to the Spirit, and at 
the same time making perfectly clear on both Puritan and Quaker side 
the psychology of events. Moreover Dr. Jones seems more just in his 
appraisal of the influence of the Friends upon American life than Dr. 
Sharpless, who in his admirable chapters upon The Friends in Penn- 
sylvania appears to regard an anticipation by the Friends of ideas now 
generally accepted as evidence of a direct contribution towards their 
development (pp. 463 et seq.). 

Much attention is properly given to a predisposition in New England 
towards the principles of the Friends which helps to explain at once the 
popular sympathy with them and the persecuting ardor of the magis- 
trates and the ministers. The contrast between Puritan and Quaker 
is manifest: the former, holding to a fixed and final revelation in 
Scripture valid for political as well as for religious life; the latter, 
acknowledging the Bible but insisting upon the Spirit which produced 
it as the true interpreter and also as an abiding source of continuing 
revelation. Naturally, therefore, the Quaker seemed to the Puritan a 
subverter of the foundation upon which rested both Church and State. 
Nevertheless, at the very heart of Puritanism, just because of its Calvin- 
istic theology, lay a feeling for mysticism, which found clearer expres- 
sion among the Separatists, making both them, and to a less degree the 
Puritan also, susceptible to mystical approaches. The teaching of Anne 
Hutchinson was but an exaggeration of this mystical element in the 
Calvinism which her opponents professed but did not fully appreciate. 
Roger Williams was nothing of a mystic but he stood for spiritual 
freedom without. State interference and therefore brought within the 
sphere of his influence free-seeking persons whose hearts were con- 
genial soil for the Quaker seed. That Anne Hutchinson and Roger 
Williams had so large a popular following showed a preparation for the 
doctrine of the Friends which necessarily put officials in Church and 
State on their guard. The Puritans had abolished many particular 
religious forms and ceremonies because they were not commanded by 
the Bible but they adhered all the more stoutly to such as they retained, 
thus maintaining firmly the principle of outwardness in religion, but the 
Quakers, committing themselves fully to the opposite principle of in- 
wardness, went farther than the Puritans and swept away all externality 
as inimical to the Spirit. Yet, the Puritan theology harbored the Spirit 
which came out clearly in the Quakers, as it had already showed itself 
in Anne Hutchinson, hence there was popular sympathy with their 
teachings which was ominous for the established order. Hallowell 
recognized this in his Quaker Invasion and Dr. Jones has enlarged 
upon the idea giving abundant evidence of the strength of the pre- 
Quaker movement. 

Dr. Jones also offers an explanation of what he concedes to be an 
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evident fact, that the Friends have failed to fulfil their early promise of 
becoming a notable and permanent influence in American life. One 
fundamental difference among mystics, all of whom accept an inner, 
individual experience as divinely authoritative, is in the attitude taken 
towards nature and society. Some perceive that as the Spirit is in them, 
so is it also in other men, in society at large, and in the processes of 
nature, but the ever-present temptation is for the mystic to turn away 
from these larger revelations and act as if in his own breast alone the 
Spirit dwelt. That the Friends fell into this error, Dr. Jones shows 
with perfect clearness. When the pressure of persecution was removed, 
the Friends accepted for themselves more and more the role of a 
" peculiar people " bearing testimony to their distinctive principles. As 
Dr. Jones says, there were some among them who in order to put their 
ideals into practice were willing to work them gradually, as occasion 
permitted, into existing usages and practices, but the greater number, 
scorning such treacherous time-serving, withdrew from political life in 
order to keep their ideals unspotted from the world. It is suggested 
that by virtue of this withdrawal the Friends were freer to lead in moral 
reforms, and indeed as one reads the record he is inclined to sympathize 
with the view that perhaps the inflexible idealist is as useful in social 
progress as the more pliable actualist who is willing to move forward by 
compromises, but if the Friends had recognized what indeed is inherent 
in their principle, that the same Spirit living in them was living also in 
society, slowly working there towards the ideals which it inspired in 
them, it would have been more natural to co-operate with their fellows 
and less easy to accept the position of a " peculiar people ". 

To the same cause must be attributed a part at least of the Friends' 
neglect of education. If the inner light is not only in one or another 
individual, but is inherent also in nature and society, then education 
which opens up the processes of nature and puts one into the current 
of contemporary thinking must be approved, but if the inner light is 
unrelated to the rational powers and exists within the individual as an 
independent source of truth, what need is there of education? Why 
trifle with books when within dwells the infallible Christ in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge? Even where so ex- 
treme a view was not held, its influence appears in zeal for a " guarded 
education". To these two causes then, willingness to settle into the 
position of a peculiar people and neglect of education, both of which 
are traceable to a certain type of mysticism which the majority of 
Friends unhappily accepted, Dr. Jones traces their failure to accom- 
plish all that might have been rightfully expected of them in American 
life. 

The most illuminating portion of the book, however, which no one 
but a Friend could have written, relates to the new type of social 
religion exemplified by the Friends. Tendencies just referred to, and 
the character of mysticism in general, lead us to think of the Friends 
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as thoroughly individualistic in religion and accordingly the stock ques- 
tion is, how mystics in general and Quakers in particular can have 
escaped pure subjectivity — must they not have mistaken their own fan- 
tastic whims and impulses for accents of the Holy Ghost, and does not 
history make it plain that they did? In answer to this Dr. Jones calls 
attention to the remarkable organizing power of Fox and to the influ- 
ence of the " meeting " upon its individual members, restraining eccen- 
tricities and producing a common type. " The meeting was thus not a 
place for venting individual whim and personal caprice. It was the 
time when many individuals were merged and baptized into a living 
group, with a common consciousness of a divine Presence, and the utter- 
ances which were given were expected to be ' in the common life ' " 
(p. 138) : " From first to last the group was the unit, and the individual 
found his life and his leading in the* Life and Light of the formative 
spiritual group" (p. 141). In addition, thanks to frequent intercom- 
munication by letters and visiting preachers, all the meetings were bound 
together nearly as closely as the several members in every single meeting 
and in this larger union of Friends, especially as they grew to be a 
" peculiar people ", individual eccentricities were balanced and local 
oscillations of thought and sentiment composed into equilibrium. This 
had great advantages; e. g., when John Woolman began his testimony 
against slavery he was but formulating a hitherto vague sentiment 
among Friends in general and hence was able to carry them on with 
him; but it had equal disadvantages, for it made inevitable the fixity 
of type which is adverse to the spirit of Quakerism, especially when it 
relates to such externalities as dress, language, and manners. In this 
idea of the meeting as the unit, Dr. Jones gives a most important key 
to an understanding of the later history of Quakerism. 

When a book is so good as this is, it seems ungracious to criticize but 
one cannot help wishing that it were wholly the product of a single 
writer, for although the collaborators have worked in the harmony of 
the spirit, as Friends should, and the level of excellence is well main- 
tained, the geographical distribution interferes with a comprehensive 
presentation of particular topics. The philanthropic and political activi- 
ties of Friends are separately treated in the several portions and the 
synthesis has to be made by the reader with no inconsiderable effort, 
notwithstanding the aid of a good index. 

W. W. Fenn. 

The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United 
States. By Francis Vinton Greene. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1911. Pp. xxi, 350.) 

The author of this book proposes to write a history of the military 
operations of the American army, and " to present, within the limited 
space of three small volumes, the essential facts in our military history, 



